The Party System
Parties, I suggest, are predominantly organizations
which seek to determine the economic constitution of
the State. I am not, of course, arguing that only economic
considerations' will determine their policy. The Labour
Party will pay large attention to the Roman Catholic
vote in matters of education; the Conservative Party will
pay large attention to the voting power of Anglicans in
the matter of Disestablishment. Every party is, to some
degree, a federation of interests to which, as best it can,
it will seek to accommodate its policy. But, that granted,
the main basis of its operations is the economic basis;
the policy of each is unintelligible except in the light of
that understanding. It was the Whig acceptance of Free
Trade which won for it the manufacturer's vote; and the
Tories clung to protection as long as they could because
they were so closely affiliated with the agricultural in-
terest. Anyone who notes the changed attitude of political
parties to the empire after about 1880 will recognize in
that change a direct reaction to the perception of new
economic opportunities.
Even more striking are the facts connected with their
personnel and their funds. Working men have never
played any significant part in the direction of the Con-
servative Party. An occasional worker has been put on
its executive committee; it has found room for a rare
candidate for Parliament, usually in a seat where there
was no hope; but the highest positions have never been
conferred upon them, The great autbcrat, the landowner,
the financier, the rentier, the business man, these have
overwhelmingly predominated in its councils. We do not
know with any certainty the sources of its funds. We
do know that it mainly depends upon large contributions
from wealthy men. We do know, further, that when one
of its "safe" constituencies is vacant, the scramble to
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